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ABSTRACT 

American schools, despite recent education reform 
measures, still fail to provide many of our nation's children with 
the education that they need and deserve. In conjunction with the 
other changes, programs of choice can play a central and critical 
role in improving America's schools. This booklet, divided into two 
sections, reports on the proceedings at the White House Workshop on 
Choice in Education on January 10, 1989. The workshop, held in 
Washington, D.C., was hosted jointly by the White House and the 
United States Department of Education. The report outlines the 
benefits — discussed by educators, policymakers, and student — that can 
be won when programs of choice are carefully planned, developed, and 
monitored. Section 1 provides the reasons for conducting a workshop 
on choice, introduces the two dominant themes that emerged during the 
workshop, and details eight programs of choice already in operation 
aronnd tlie nation. Section 2 expl'^res the benefits of school choice 
through an examination of the themes of school improvement and 
parental empowerment discussed during the workshop. At the conclusion 
of this document are remarks by President Ronald Reagan, 
President-elect George Bush, United States Secretary of Education 
Lauro F. Cavazos, Minnesota Governor Rudy Perpich, and Wisconsin 
Governor Thoramy G. Thompson. (24 references) (KM) 
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By any measure one wishes to apply. American schools still fail to 
provide many of our Nation's children with the education they need 
and deserve. Standardized test scores used to chart stuoent 
performance have declined or remained static during the past three 
years. U.S. students score low in math and science when compared 
with their peers in other Industrialized nations. The high school 
dropout rate remains unacceptably high. 

Education reform measures have not generated the progress we need. 
It is now time to make basic structural changes In our system of 
education. President Bush and I view school choice as the cornerstone 
for restructuring America's system of elementary and secondary 
education. 

To demonstrate the value of choice, the White House and the U.S. 
Department of Education hosted a workshop on January 10, 1989. 
Educators, policymakers, and students from throughout the country 
gathered in Washington, D.C., to discuss choice and study the 
possibilities of implementing this program in individual States and 
districts. This booklet reports on the proceedings at the workshop and 
outlines the benefits that can be won when programs of choice are 
carefully plarmed, developed, and monitored. 

The evidence favoring choice is too compelling to ignore. Often States 
and districts have Implemented choice programs and witnessed 
dramatic educational improvements. Dropout rates de^^line. Teacher 
satisfaction improves. Test scores rise. Student behavior and 
attendance improve. Parents become more Involved In their children's 
education. 

Choice is successful because it Improves schools from the bottom up. 
It encourages schools to develop distinctive 'flavors" and unique 
qualities that meet the needs of students. Choice allows each school to 
excel at something special, rather than sinking to the lowest common 
denominator and suiting few. 

No children, no matter their circumstances, should be held captive in 
a school that falls to meet their needs or is not doing a good job of 
educating. Choice offers youngsters a chance for a better 
education— and for a better life. 



Lauro F. Cavazos 

U.S. Secretary of Education 
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Part 1 



White House Workshop on Choice in Education 

Why a "He is free who lives as he chooses," the Greek philo&opher Epictetus 
Workshop wrote in Discourses. Almost 2,000 years later, Americans still hold 
on Choice? ancient but timeless ideal. To be an American means to 

have choices. We decide what house to buy, spouse to many, books to 
read, and chuich or synagogue tc Join. 

Yet Ironically, we are often powerless to make one decision with a 
profound and enduring effect— where to send our children to school. 
In most communities, youngsters are routinely assigned by their local 
district to the one nearest their home. If the school is academically 
weak, unsafe, or Inappropriate for a particular student, parents have 
little recourse. 

Slowly, the educational winds ai*^ shifting: Ine same pubUo demands 
for better educational opportunities that precipitated tJie "excellence" 
reform movement continue today, and parent choice in education is 
increasingly the focus of such demands. The question has moved from 
"Should we have choicer* to 'What type of choice should we have7' 
This change is reflected in a 1987 Gallup Poll in which 71 percent of 
the respondents believed they should be able to select the local 
schools their children attend. Already, at least 25 Str.tes have taken 
or are considering steps to provide choice plans designed to empower 
parents, ensure academic excellence, and enhance opportunities Tor 
our Nation's youth. 

With these ends in mind, po!lc;Tiiakers, educators, parents, and 
students from across the countty met on January 10, 1989, in 
Washington, D.C., for the White Houoe Workshop on Choice in 
Education. In his address to the group of about 200, President-elect 
Geoi-ge Bush explained: 

It's time for a second great wave of education reform—not hel 
ter skelter, not here and there, but everywhere: in every State, 
every district for every school and every student in America. 
Those good and tested reform ideas of recent years must be- 
come universal— wiiversally understood and applied and thus 
universaUy er^oyed by our children. Certainly among the most 
promisina of these ideas— perhaps the single most promisir^g— 
is choicer 

President Ronald Reagan was similarly enthusiastic. "Choice works, 
and it works with a vengeance,'* the President said. He continued: 

Choice recognizes the principle that there is no one best way for 
allofus.lt allows schools to excel at something special rather 
than trying--andfailing—to be all things to all people. 

U.S. Secretaiy of Education Lauro F. Cavazos agreed that choice can 
hold the key to better schools: 



/S/ome of the most encouraging signs in the educational com- 
munity have come from the States and from the localities that 
permuted parents and children to choose the schools that they 
believe will best serve their needs. 

These leaders did not come to impose guidelines or recommend 
specific ways to develop plans of choice. They recognize that what 
works In one State or one district may not In another. Instead, the 
White House ?Jid the U.S. Department of Education planned Uils 
gathering to allow those interested in choice to share ideas mid learn 
from one another. On the January 10 evening news. ABC News 
Correspondent Bill Blakemore explained the wo/kshop's significance: 

By endorsing the concept of choice in education at the White 
House today, George Bush gave a big push to a reform move- 
ment that could mean the restructuring of many elementary and 
high schools across the Natiort^ 

The drive for choice is propelled by diverse interests and phUosophies. 
Workshop participants represent a wide range of economic levels and 
political persuasions. Some would expand parent choice only among 
pubUc schools; others believe it should extend to private schools, too. 
Some see choice principally as a way to inject a dose of free enterprise 
into education; some see it as the expression of democracy in America; 
some view it as an issue of equity— as a way to assure thti poor 
Americans have the same educational opportunities as the rich. Many 
favor choice for some combination of these reasons. 

Two interwoven themes dominated the workshop discussion: 
improving schools and empowering parents. Workshop participants 
believe our schools must do a better job of preparing youngsters for 
life in the 21st century, and they look to programs of choice to 
accomplish this goal by: 

1. Bringing basic structural change to our schools; 

2. Recognizing students' individuality; 

8, Fostering competition and accountability; 

4. Improving educational outcomes* and 

5. Keeping potential dropouts in school. 

Workshop participants plso agreed that improving schools requires 
cooperation from pan -as. This in turn requires that mothers and 
fathers be given more power to make educational decisions affecting 
their children. Good schools of choice can help make this happen by: 

6. Increasing parents' freedom; 

7. Increasing parent satisfaction and Invohrement with 
schools; and 

8. Enhancing educational opportunities, particularly for 
disadvantaged parents. 

These eight benefits of choice are detailed in part 2 of this booklet. 



Two Themes of 
the Workshop 



Programs of Educators wishing to create programs of choice can learn from the 
Choice growing range of outstanding programi> already operating. Some 
choice programs expand options within a school district: others 
provide choice across district lines. Most States only offer choice 
among public schools; a few extend the choice to include private, 
nonsectarian programs. Most State plans involve only elementary and 
secondary schools; a few enable high school students to take courses 
at postsecondary institutions. The following piograms are but a few of 
those currently providing youngsters with educational options: 

Blinnesota BSlnnesota hu developed what hu become the most compre- 
hensive system of pt!blic school choice in the country. In an 
address to participants, Goremor Rudy Perpich described his 
State's efforts. The Postsecondat/ Options Program began in 
1985 by allowing high school Juniors and seniors to take 
postsecondary classes at State expense. These credits count 
toward high school graduation. Once students haye graduated 
from high school, they can ask postsecondary institutions to 
accept these credits. 

The choice system was expanded during the 19^7-88 school year 
to allow dropouts and students at risk of dropping out to choose 
among a variety of educational alternatives— area learning 
centers, college courses, alternative schools, and classes in other 
school districts. In the fall of 1988, this Righ School Graduation 
Incentives Program was broac'ened to include adult dropouts over 
21 jrears old. 

A third aspect of the BQnnesota choice system allows youngsters 
in grades K-12 to attend the school jf their choice outside their 
own districts so long as the receiving district has room and the 
movement will not disrupt racial balances. When Open Enrollment 




beCUl la 1987. districts could choose whether or not to 
participate. By 1990, howcTer. aU districts wUl be required to 
allow students to leave (although districts are not obligated to 
accept students from outside their geographic boundaries 
particularly If this would disrupt desegregation), in all tiiree parts 
of the Minnesota choice prognun. State revenue follows the 
students. 

East Harlem Dtetrict 4 schools in East Harlem were once best known for their 
New York drug dealers, high dropout rates, snd the lowest reading and math 
scores ^ all the 32 districta in New TOrk City. "AU the things you 
associate wiUi a tailing school system-^ were numberone " 
recalls 8y FUegel. a former Bast Barlem school administrator who 
was chief architect of the district's IS-year-oM prognun of 
choice. 

This p/ogram is widely credited with helping to turn the district 
around. Today. East Harlem aUows studenta to choose from 
among 80 programs in 23 buildings, which have been so 
successfid that they draw many studenta from well-to-do areas 
outaide the district who might otherwise attend private schools. 
The 80 thematic schools range from the Jose Fellclano 8chool for 
ihe Performing Arta. to the Academy of Environmental 8ciences. 
to the Isaac Newton 8chool for Science and ItathemaUcs. to the 
School of Science and HumaniUei. East Harlem also allows «ta 
school directors and teachers to participate in the hiring of new 
taculty members and to help schedule courses and design 
programs. 

Signs of the program's success are everywhere: teacher morale is 
high, visitors report that hallways are orderly, vandalism and 




truancy are down alcniflcantiyt and test scores have risen 
dramatically. 



CambrldCCt Cambridge parents can select from among any of the dlstrlct*s IS 
Blassachusetts elementary schools. Children are assigned on a flrst-comCt 
flrst-seryed baslSt providing space Is available and subject to 
desegregation constraints. 



When enrollment dropped In several schools, this signalled a 
critical need for achool Iraprovements. In response, the district 
administration assigned a new principal and revised the 
curriculum In one such schooL After several years, this same 
school ranked first among the clty*s elementary schools In a test 
of basic skills, and enrollment has Increased. 

The districts Parent Information Center Is a key to the programme 
success, according to school officials. The center provides parents 
with the Information they need to select the best schools for 
their children. It also allows for central registration, which 
ensures that one set of rules Is applied consistently. 

**Bveryone must be treated fairfy, and feel they are being treated 
falrty,** reports Robert Peterkin, former Cambridge Superintend- 
ent who Is now In charge of the Ifllwaukee schools. '"When a 
Boston Celtics pliqrer registered his child recently, he received 
the same Information and treatment and experienced the same 
assignment process as did a welfare mother from the Jefferson 
Park housing project."^ 



St. Paul, St. Paul has an extensive choice program. The district began 
Biinnesota pairing schools and providing a few magnet programs In the earty 
1970s to ease integration. As the minority enrollment grew, 
however, school officials recognised that a more 




FlMtr^ to the mJhmFUxgertM School Cambridge. Massachusetts. 




King StM (Cambridge, 
Masaachuaetta) student prepares 
artuMrk to celebrate Haitian heritcje. 



ccmprehensiTe plan was needed ftor th« district to sUy within 
State deae^i^tlon fuldellnea* Parentb, other community 
members, and staff worked t<«ether beginning In 1984 to der lop 
such a program, which has expanded rapidly since then. 

By the laU of 1989, the program wlU proWde magnet programs In 
about half of the district's 38 elementaiy and 17 Junior and sen«^ 
high schools. Schools focus on a broad range of areas, such as 
gifted and talented Instruction, Spanish, Chinese, creative arts, 
performing arts, humanities, and science and technology. 

School ofiBclals credit the magnet schools uith allowing the 
district to stay within desegregation guidelines and with 
Improring the quality of Its ed^ ^MUon. Student test scores have 
risen. In some schools dramatically. And the magnets have drawn 
some students back firom private and pait>chlal schools. 



Eugene. Oregon 




Unlike most others that began In the 1970s, Eugene's extensive 
choice program was not developed to ease desegregation. (Only 6 
percent of Eugene's students are minority.) Instead, It grew out of 
the district's desire "to give parents and teachers a chance to 
develop something different from the standard curriculum," 
according to Robert D. Stallck, Eugene's assistant superintendent 
for Instruction. 

This fidl the district wlh «,perate 12 alternative schools In 
addition to Its 25 regukr ones. The schools of choice range from 
tbc Leonardo da Vlncl lUddle School, where computer 
technology Is Integrated Into the cu % >nlum« to Yiyin 
Gakuen, which Is one of the Nation's first Japknese 
Immersion schools. In which students receive all or 
much of their Instruction In Japanrse. 

Eugene also has an open ei^Ument policy, v^hlch allows 
students not enrolled In alternative schools to attend 
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the ttgolMt school of their choice. Between 600 and 800 of the 
district's 17,000 students take advantage of this option. *lt's 
rfiig what this does to the schools that aren't what they 
ought to he;* Stallck said. *lt's encouraged them to ImproTC the 
way they deal with parents, and the quality of their curriculum." 

Bostout Boston Is starting a ^'controlled chUce" student assignment plan 
Massachusetts In September 1989. In about a dosen cities, this relatlrety new 
desegregation method Is being used to lessen the need for 
mandatory busing. In Boston, the city has been divided Into 3 
sones for elementary and middle schools (and 1 sone for high 
school), each approximately balanced as to enrollments and racial 
composition. Parents state a preference for five schools, and 
school officials then match youngsters with programs, taking 
racial balances Into account. 

Richmond, The Richmond Unified School District began schools of choice In 
California the ^ of 1987 to deal with lonj^tandlng troubles. **We had 
serious problems with attendance, student achlcTement, 
suspensions, cxputelons,** Superintendent WUter L. BSarks 
explained. '*It was terrible, the track record we had." 

In deslgff*"g a cliolce program, school officials had to make 
certain that the offering were dlTcrse enough to accommoctate 
the dlstklct's eclectic student body; Richmond draws students 
from all points on the economic spectrum and Is e thni ca l l y mixed. 

Richmond's A System for Choice requires that all students study 
a basic core curriculum Including reading and l a ngu age arts, 
mathematics, sciences, history, and social studies. Howerer, 
children haTC their choice of the kind of lichool In which they 
st udy these and other subjects. These specialty schools range 
from chwslcal studies, to IntemaUonal studleSv to 'future studies" 
(high technology), to Montessori. Bach program Is offered at one 
or more schools. 

Richmond has also adopted an open enrollment policy, allowing 
parents to enroll their children In any school offering the 
specialty program they have selected. If a school Is near capacity, 
children living close by get ^t priority. 

Since the choice program began In Richmond, student test scores 
on State language arts, reading, and mathematics tests haye 
risen, and unexcused absences and expulsions have dropped. And 
many observers credit the program with helping to Improve the 
district's Image. 

Critics contend that the choice program was developed too 
quickly, and that It provides too many '"frills." But more often, 
says Superintendent Mlarks, **we hear that these schools are the 
best things that ever happened to kids." 

Many other States and districts are not yet operating their choice 
programs but expect or hope to be shortly: 



Arkansas, Iowa, Arkansas, Iowa, and Nebraska all recent^ passed open enrollment 
and Nebraska measures to take effect dnring the 1090-81 school year, m a 
manner that Is similar to the ftmding provisions in Minnesota, 
dollars in these three States will follow the students to the 
district in which thejr will attend school. And Ohio approved an 
education reform bill la June 1989 that includes a postsecondary 
enrollment options program similar to BOnnesota's. Another part 
of the Ohio bill will require all districts to adopt open enrollment 
policies tqr June 1993 that wiU aUow students to attend other 
district schools, usuming this would not disrupt racial balances. 
Districts luuct also decide by this date whether to allow 
intradistrict transfers with a^facent school .^tems. 

TX^onsin*s Governor Tommy G. Thompson is continuing to seek 
approval for a ch<rfce program. One part would allow low-income 
Blilwaukee children in kindergarten through 6th grade to attend 
any public or nonsectariian private school in IClwaukee County. 
Another part would enable students throughout Wisconsin to 
attend any public school in any district in the State, providing 
the school boards of both districts have agreed to participate in 
the program and space is available. As with the Blinnesota 
program, stuients could be turned away if their presence would 
upset racial balances. 

A Reform in a free society, choice is valuable for its own sake. But the promise 
Holding of choice in education is also In its ability to catalyze changes in how 
Great Promise schools are operated. 

The changes that choice can bring to education cannot be expected to 
spring up overnight. It takes time— to design programs suitable for a 
particular community, to gain support for the programs, to Implement 
the programs, and to smooth out all the program's wrinkles. 

Nor can major changes be expected without strong leadership— from 
the governor, the State legislature, superintendents, principals, 
business people, and parents. Workshop participant Jackie Wilson, 
director of the Office for the Black Secretariat for the Archdiocese of 
Washington, D.C., noted the need for leaders at many levels: 

TTie success of any . . . reform is based on . . . the competence 
and the quality and the determination oj the teachers and the 
administraiors and . . the higher-ups, too— the superintend- 
ents and even the legislators. 

Programs of choice mus , also be planned with the understanding that 
they cannot cure all ills of American schools. "If we begin to think that 
[choice plans) are a panacea, we're in for a lot of disappointments," 
notes Sy Fllegel, the former East Harlem school administrator and 
now an education consultant and senior fellow of the Manhattan 
Institute in New York City. Additional Improvements must accompany 
programs of choice. As President-elect Bush said: 

lOJther reforms are going to be necessary to make choice mean- 
tngful. Greater autonomy and authority for teachers and prin- 
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cipais,forexcxmple, along with better pubUdzed and more reli- 
able measvremertts of school perfi^rruxnce. 

In conjunction with other changes* programs of choice can pldsy a 
c - \ it I and critical role in improving American schools— and in giving 
X arents ihe power to decide how >/CSt to educate their children. The 
: !lowing section describes hov; piograms of choice can make this 
happen. 
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Benefits of Choice 

Partteipants at the White House Workshop on Choice In Education 
agree that choice programs caii benefit children in innumerable ways. 
But they warn that these benefits are most likely to materialize when 
the programs are intelligently planned. Implemented, and monitored. 
•We should extend parent choir** but we need to do it with care and 
wltli integrity," explained Charles Glenn, Jr., executive director of the 
Office of Educational Equity in the Massachusetts Department of 
Education. 

When educators and policymakers proceed with these thoughts in 
mind, programs of choice can improve schools and empower parents. 

hi a speech delivered in May 1989 to the Education Press Association, 
Secretary Cavazos deplored the Nation's three deficits— Its budget 
deficit, trade deficit, and education deficit. The first two cannot be 
resolved without addressing the third, he said, which is reflected in 
many ways: by the Nation's 27 million illiterate adults, its declining or 
stfuic SAT and ACT scores, and its 28 percent high school dropout 
rate. 

These and other discouraging statistics can best be reversed by 
making bask; organizational changes in public education, he said, 
concluding that "I consider chotee the cornerstone to restructuring 
elementary and secondary education in this country." 

Workshop participants discussed five ways in which choice can 
improve oar schools. Restructuring was the first of them. 

1. Choice can bring basic stractural change to our 
schools. 

Scholars aiid others studying American education have noted what 
Secretary Cavazos describes as "a remarkable national uniformity in 
the methods and organization of our schools." Although we have 
begun to see more diversity, most American schools remain controlled 
by politicians and administrators in a central ofilce. Educators in 
individual schools still have little say in key decisions. 

This has profound and unfortunate consequences for American 
education, according to John Chubb, a senior fellow at the Brookings 
Institution and a workshop participants In a stucfy of American high 
schools, Chubb and his associates found that good schools have more 
autonomy and possess the power to Influence their own educational 
policy. He writes: 

Those orgrontzationol qualities that we consider to be essential 
Ingredients of an effective school— such things as academlcaliy 
focused olflectives, pedagoglcally strong prtndpals, relatively 
autonomous teachers, and coUegtal staff relations— do not 
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jlowish without the willingness of superintendents, school 
boards, and other outside authorities to delegate meanir^ul 
contrt^ over school policy, personnel and practice to the school 
itself.^ 

School administrators are reluctant to allow school autonomy 
because. Chubb explains, this might "threaten the security of poUUcal 
representatives and education administrators whose posiUons arc tied 
to the existing system and who now hold the reins of school reform." 

Schools will not improve until the balance of power shifts. Chubb 
concludes^and programs of choice provide the best avenue to making 
this happen. Schools of choice diverge from the organization of most 
conventional schools in several ways, he says. The roles of their staff 
members and administrators are generally less delineated and more 
flexible: teams of people in schools of choice make decisions on 
everything from budgets to curriculum. Teachers in schools of choice 
assume more power over their professional lives, which contributes to 
their reporting higher levels of Job satisfaction and having better 
attendance records. Other researchers report that giving teachers 
more autonomy improves their relationships with students and 
provides teachers with more leeway to tailor their instruction to 
Individual circumstances. 

Chubb reported in his high school study that all things being equal, 
students in schools tliat are extensively controlled by politicians and 
administrators in a central office learned about one year less 
academically during high school than those in schools with more 
autonomy to make decisions that affect them. 

Schools of choice, in short, help to create organizations in which 
educators, parents, and students cooperate with one another and 
become more invoWed In their schools. And this encourages them to 
invest more of themsehres. Former East Harlem administrator Sy 
Fllegel explained to program participants: 

Hit's an old capitalist idea that people Just treat what they own 
much better than things that they don't own. So. in our schools, 
you see very lUOe graJSiti even though they're old buildings .... 
There's a respect In our schools, you can walk through a Junior 
high school and bulletin boards wiU not be touched. 

2. Schools of choice recognize Individuality. 

Americans celebrate max^^ traaiUons. personalities, hopes, and 
strengths. Yet historically. American schools have been based on the 
premise that there is "one best way" to educate students. Educators 
are now coming to recognize that youngsters require different settings. 
Wisconsin's Governor Thompson told workshop participants: 

The concept of parental choice mcognizes that children are not 
all the same. They have individual talents and specialized 
needs. [In schools of choice] chUdren would no longer be as- 
signed to schools as they were all the same. Schools could 
design curricula to meet specialized needs. 



Minnesota's Governor Perpich explained the advantages of matching 
student to school: 

There are many students in the Nation . . . who simply need a 
change of scenery, a community of people that better suits their 
needs. When students fnd (heir niche, and when theyfnd a 
school In which they feel at home, the evidence is showing that 
they thrive. 

Stacy Condon from Minnesota Is one such student. The Mirmesota 
governor i'cported: 

She was a very bright student who was frustrated with her 
teachers and the learrdng atmosphere in her school Two years 
ago, she was ranked tn the lower third of her class and had an- 
nouncet l to her parents tbnt she was quitting school at the age 
of 16 ti become a drummer tn a rock band. But her mother read 
the ad about our Postsecondary Options Program and en- 
couraged hertotrytL... Last June . . . Stacy Condon stmul- 
taneously graduated from high school and completed her first 
year of college with a fiiR 45 credits and a high B average. 

Programs of choice recognize 'differences not only among students, 
but also among teachers and educators. They, too, work best In 
atmospheres that suit them. Joe Nathan, a senior fellow at 
Mlimesota's Hubert Humphrey Institute of Public Affairs and the 
editor of PubUc Schools by Choice,^ noted at the workshop: 

Plhere is no one best school that is gotng to meet the needs of 
aU kids, regardless of how terrifk it is, or that is gotng to do well 
for all teachers. ... My wife is apublic school teacher. She hates 
the idea of working withjunior high school kids. She loves work- 
ing with severely and profoundly handicapped children. She 
wouldn't like a Monlessori program I like working tn an open 




school There are other teachers who hate those ktnds of 
programs. 

3. Choice fosters competition and accountability. 

Many educators believe students benefit from competition because it 
fosters educational excellence. The National Governors* Association 
wrote in its 1986 report. Time Jbr Results: 

If wejtst Iwpicment choice, true choice among public schools, 
we wilock the values of competition in the marketplace. Schools 
that compete for students, teachers, and dollars wUl by virtue 
oftheenuirorment make those changes that wHl allow them to 
succeed. Schools will in fact set the pace, forcing governors 
and o(her policymakers to keep up. 

These sentiments were expressed at the workshop by Jackie Ducote. 
executive vice president of the Louisiana Association of Business and 
bidustty: 

I believe that competition can be the catalyst to make our sys- 
tem of public education in the UnUed States second to none, and 
(hat choice can be the glue to make sure that it stays that way. 

Fourteen-year-old Andre Lawrence from New York City told workshop 
participants how he believes competition ultimately benefits students. 
"I was very happy to decide which school I wanted to attend." he 
explained. 'It was like shopping, buying a pair of shoes, shopping 
around until you found something you like." 

While some critics fear that choice will strand poor youngsters in 
disadvantaged schools, workshop participants aigue Just the opposite, 
'^ley say that requiring schools to compete for students encourages 
those providing substandard education to be more accountable for 
their educational programs. Ultimately this may force educators either 
to make needed Improvements or rtsk folding. District 4 in New York 
has closed schools with declining enrollments. But this need not be 
the end result; changing a principal or moving teachers in or out may 
be all that's needed to revive an ineffective school. 

Workshop participants agreed that competition does not have to be 
ruthless. Denis Doyle, a senior research fellow at the Hudson Institute 
in Washington. D.C.. and an authority on educaUon policy, explained: 

trihere is in (he popular mind a vision of cutthroat compptltion, 
of profit'tak^ buccaneers swashbuckling across (he State, 
people who are... merciless, kind o/Atlas Shrugged/Ayn Rarvd 
types. Well there certainly is (hat type of competition, but (here 
te competition which is closer to home . . . and (hat is the com- 
petaion which emphasized (he supremacy of (he consumer, con- 
sumer sovereignb/, and that, in fact is what competition is all 
about 

4. Choice can Improve educational outcomes. 

TaiTilly background, economic status, land) residence all matter a 
great deal in determining whether a youngster will succeed in school.- 
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writes Mary Anne Raywld, a professor at Hofstra University who has 
spent more than a decade studying schools of choice. "But," she 
continues. "It Is possible that the particular school attended and 
whether he or she is there by choice matter even more." 

Critics contend that we lack solid research to confirm the educational 
accomplishments of schools of choice, i^aywid, as well as many at the 
workshop, disagree. Many studies provide statistics showing that the 
academic achievement and behavior of students enrolled in schools of 
choice improve. Unfortunately many of these studies do not compare 
schools of choice with conventional schools, which makes it hard to 
separate out choice from other variables that could contribute to 
school success. Wthln such limits, however, one can find impressive 
correlational evidence of the success of individual programs and 
schools of choice.® Some of this evidence is described below. 

• In East Harlem, where almost 60 percent of the students fall below 
the poverty line, less than 15 percent of students read at grade level 
in 1972. and the district ranked last in reading among New York 
City's 32 districts. Then East Harlem introduced choice. Today. 64 
percent of its students read at or above grade level, and in recent 
years, the district's ranking has ranged from 20th to 16th in 
reading. And on State tests administered in 1988. 84 percent of 
East Harlem's 8th graders were judged competent writers. 
Secretary Cavazos noted another long-term benefit for the district's 
children: 

iMJore important than ranking is how District 4 alumni have 
fared in entering the city's specialized high schools, which are 
highly competitive and are regarded as the gateway to career 
opportwiities. In 1973, only 10 District 4 students were ac- 
cepted: last year the count was 250. 

• Studies of magnet schools in New Yoik State. Los Angeles. 
California, and Montgomery County. Maryland, all found that 
students' reading and math scores on average were above district 
and/or national averages. Montclalr. New Jersey, reports similar 
academic gains among students attending schools of choice. 

• Students enrolled in Catholic schools outperform their public 
school counterparts, according to a study by James S. Coleman and 
his colleagues at the National Opinion Research Center and the 
University of Chicago. (The same conclusions appear to hold for 
other schools with a religious foundation and a religiously 
homogen(!Ous student body.) 

This study, initiated by the U.S. Department of Education, found 
that the Catholic school advantage is not due to their ability to 
select students: significant^, the study found that Catholic 
students do better than public school students when matched for 
race, socioeconomic status, and parental education. In a May 18, 
1989. article in The Wall Street Journal summarizing his research. 
Coleman wrote: 

ISJtudenls from Catholic schools are more likely to attend college 
than are comparable students fix>m either public schools or in- 
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dependent private schools, and more Kkely to continue tn cottege 
without dropping out 

Coleman attributes the advantages to several interrelated factore: 
Catholic schools make higher academic demands of their students: 
they have shunned the phenomenon of "couree proliferation": and 
these schools have been shielded from the effects of the youth 
revolution, which has diminished the ability of many parents to 
determine their teenage children's high school curricula and to 
impose schoohvork requirements. 

Coleman and his colleagues conclude that many attributes of 
Catholic schools— for example, school order and discipline and 
Invohred teachers-could also improve the perfonnance of public 
school students. 

• One study reports that vandalism and violence In schools of chotee 
are lower than In convenUonal schools. " Other studies report that 
student behavior Improves substantially in schools of choice^'* and 
that student suspension rates In New York State's magnet schools 
are below district averages.'^ 

Tills last study also reports that student attendance rates were 
higher In 90 percent of New York's magnet schools than in 
nonmagnets. And In a national survey. Raywld found that 
attendance rates of particular students Improved over their 
previous records In 81 percent of the alternative schools polled. ^* 

6. Schools of choice can keep potential dropouts In school 
and draw back those who have already left. 

Three years ago. Chris Wlkm from North Branch. Minnesota was 
enrolled In a traditional high school, where he was falling four out of 
seven classes each trimester. He told workshop attendees. " When I 
should have been home studying or doing homework. I would be 
hunting, snowmobfllng. chasing girls, or whatever. It Just wasn't 
working for me." 

Wilcox is now enrolled in an area learning cenl.:r In Minnesota, which 
allows him to earn credits for working at a Job operating heavy 
equipment during the day. and to attend classes for academic credit at 
night. 'Without the area learning center. I probably would not 
graduate." WUcox said. 

The realization that Minnesota needed to accommodate many 
students like Wilcox was behind the State's decision to approve the 
High School Graduation Incentives Program, which enables teenage 
and adult dropouts to return to school. Governor Perplch explained. 
•We began to publicize the program around the slogan that the 
students on the verge of dropping out don't need a lecture, they need 
an alternative." Within the Hrst 6 months of the prograia. which began 
in 1987. 1 .500 students had signed up. 

Student choice programs can provide students like Wilcox with a 
setting that matches tiielr leamlr^ styles and Interests. Educatora 
have long known that there is no one best school for every student, 
and that students are most apt to flourish when they are In an 



appropriate educational environment. Research suggests that this 
truth should be kept in mind In attempting to reduce the dropout rate. 

Many studies have found that low achievers make remarkable gains 
when moved to a new and different school; their academic reomls, 
behavior, attendance, and attitude toward school all Improve. And a 
study of dropout patterns in Portland. Oregon, shows that the school 
a youngster attends has a bigger Impact on whether a student drops 
out than his or her economic background or race. This same 
analysis found that students attending schools of chotee arc less apt 
to drop out than those in other schools. 

Empowering Throughout American histoiy. the success of the Nation's schools has 
Parents hinged in part on the close ties of parents, teachers, students, and 

local administrators. Together these four groups once made American 
public education the envy of the world. But today this relationship has 
broken down. As Secretary Cavazos lamented in his speech to the 
Education Press Association, we have "placed our trust tn processes 
and insUtv^tions that (have] distanced parents and students from their 
educational systems.'* 

Programs of choice can help draw parents back into the educational 
fold. *'A free and productive society thrives on empowerment of the 
people." the Secretary said. 'The American economy and our 
democracy are products of empowerment, and this approach can 
revitalize schools around the countiy." 

Participants at the White House Workshop on Choice in Education 
recognize that allowing mothers and fathers to select schools for their 
children can be a crucial first step to returning American education to 
its rightful position of prominence. Those in attendance discussed 
several ways in which schools of choice empower parents. 

6. Schools of choice Increase parents* freedom. 

Choice programs place the decision of which school a child sliould 
attend where it rightly belongs— within the family. And in doing so. 
they allow the close relationship that once existed between parents 
and schools to be recreated. As President-elect Bush explained at the 
workshop, choice plans . . give parents back their voices^^and their 
proper determining roles— tn the makeup of children's education." 
Wisconsin Govemor Thompson agreed: 

Parents should have a right to decide where their children 
should go to schooL IVs as simple as that Parents are respon- 
sible for overseetng their childrerVs educatloru and they, not 
State govemnvenU riot school boards, should decide what tn- 
Jluences dominate the prime hours of their children's day. 

Schools of choice have provided freedom for both parents and 
students who attended the workshop, including 14-ycar-old Andre 
Lawrence. Without the choice program. Andre would attend school 
near his home on the Lower East Side of Manhatten. But the program 
gives him the freedom to board a subway at 7 a.m. each morning to 
attend the Jose Feliciano School for the Performing Arts in East 
Harlem. He notes: 



Growtny up and attendbtg school on the Lower East Side would 
have been a chaUenge. I knew I didn i want to attend my zone 
Junior high school because right acmss the street drugs were 

being sold, and I u>antedtobeoutqfthenelghhorhood,andaJso 
1 wanted to meet newjriends. 

In order to Increase the freedom of parents, however, programs of 

p5fJ^w ^^"^^ """^^^^ differences among schools. 

Sy FUcgel. formerly of East Harlem, notes: 

/C/hofce has no real meaning If you don't have quality and diver- 
sity to select Jrom. ...If I have seven blue Ues. I don't think Ws 
much different than having one blue tie. 

Parents and students must be able to select programs providing 
different dlmates. actMUes. goals, and emphases. However, alSough 
schools of choice use different approaches, they must aU pixjvlde a 
solid education. Otherwise. FUcgel cautions. "You may have a 
youngster who will travel for a half hour to go to a different lousy 
school. That doesn't make sense to me." 

Freedom to choose a nonpitbUc school? 

Twfay. much of the discussion about choice centers on public school 
choice However some proponents of choice beUeve that real freedom 
doesn t exist unless parents are aUowed to select from nonpublic as 
debaS At the workshop, this issue prompted lively 

Jackie Ducote from the Louisiana AssoclaUon of Business and 
Industiy argued that restricting choice to public schools hampers 
reform by falUng to change the current bureaucratic structure She 
said: 

/ commend those who are working for pubUc school choice 
My only fear Is that It may not be any more successfid than the 
reform efforts of the past because the people who have been m 
charge of the system in the past arestlUin charge. By limiting 
the power of parents to choose only among government- 
operated schools, the bureaucracy wmstUlbeln charge and the 
parents will stm be at their mercy. To be successfid, any educa- 
ton reform must have an external force operating that Is free 
Jrom the control of those who are m chatge of the present sys- 
tem. That extemalforce is conyaettOon. ...The only way toget 
true competition Is to empower parents to choose among aU 
schools-govemment-operated. and Twngovemment-operated. 
Another workshop participant. John E. Coons, professor of law at 
Berkeley. aiTgues that restricting chotee to the public schools Insults 
ordinary families. 'Tf private educaUon Is good enough for the rich 

SJ^ ? „?'S^ P^P"^" ^'^ coauthor of Education by Choice and 

Prtuote H^tfi and Public Education, wrote. FurthermoiS^he^ 
that chotee conOned to pubHc schools may prove largely cosmeUc " 
since some elite public schools continue to exclude outsiders. 

Those who wish to extend freedom of choice to parochial schools 
Included Sister Elizabeth Avatos. a teacher at Mercy High School in 
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San Frandsco. which educates predominately minority students. 
Sister Avalos explained: 

lOhJtee is not only choice for academbc excellence or choice for 
a student being able to go to a school because they are at risk 
educattonu%. . . but choice (solso/or those points u;fu)U)ou(d 
like a religious educatiarL 

A senior at Mercy Hl^ School. Sophia Ah^arez, agreed that choice 
should include parochial as well as public schools: 

My e;q)erience in an all-girls, private CathoUc school has been 
great andl think other peofAeshouMhaveanoppo^ 
tend these schools because they are excellent They not only 
have high academic standards, but they ir^corporate moral 
values tn them. 

Other workshop participants, however want choice restricted to 
public schools. A difncult issue facing choice programs is whether 
State Tf^' nuc. which generally follows the student to the school of 
choice, can be used to aUow families to choose among public, private, 
anri parochial schools. Some participants cautioned that First 
Amendment and other legal concerns, as well political hurdles, may 
confront those trying to include private or parochial schools in choice 
programs. For example, the MUmesota Federation of Teachers (MFTl 
challenged that State's program for allowring students to take 
nonsectarlan courses at private as well as public coU^es and 
universities. The U.S. District Court ruled that the MFT was not the 
proper party to raise this issue and dismissed the case. The district 
court's decision is now on appeal to the U.S. Court of ^peals for the 
Eighth Circuit. 

It is too early to know how this challenge will be resolved, but it is 
worth noting that in Mueller v. Alien, the U.S. Supreme Court upheld a 
Minnesota statute permitting tax deductions for public, private, and 
parochial school expenses. 

Furthermore, political opposition has stalled efforts of many State 
ofllclals to include nonpublic schools in choice plans. MHsconsin 
Governor Thompson's first choice proposal would have allowed 
low-income parents to send their children to any public, private, or 
parochial school in Mlhvaukee. It was staunchly opposed by those 
who aigued that such a program would break up the Milwaukee 
Public Schools. Governor Thompson's new proposal backs off from 
universal parental choice. In response to a question at the workshop. 
Governor Thompson said: 

Why I did not include religious [schools] is that I want to wiru 
. . . / have learned in 22 years in State government that some- 
times it's better to take hay a loaf and buHd upon that than try 
the whole loqfand lose everything. 

Srv eral workshop participants argued that the quality of educational 
programs is a more important consideration than whether the school 
is public, private, or parochial. Joyce Duncan, who directs the East 
Harlem Career Academy, a liberal arts school of choice in District 4, 
said: 
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mhe most important thing is to make sure that parents feel that 
the schools that they send their cMdren to are doing a quality 

Job / don't care whether it's a Catholic school; I don't care 

whether it's a private school: I don't care whether its a public 
school as long as U works, 

7. Choice plans Increase parent satisfaction and 
InTolTcment In the schools. 

People are most inclined to Invest themselves in causes and endeavors 
In which they are committed-ones in which they feel the pride of 
ownership When geography instead of choice determines where one's 
child attends school, parents often fall to support the schools in ways 
that can help their youngster learn. They are less apt to attend 
parent-teacher conferences, to volunteer to chaperone field trips, or to 
contact the school If a problem arises. 

CriUcs charge that schools of choice carmot refy for support o" the 
natural constituency of parents that forms around neighborhood 
schools. But many workshop participants report otherwise. They say 
that parents of students in schools of choice are substantially more 
satisfied and invoh^ed than are parents who cannot choose a school 
Often the contrast is dramatic. 

Research offers several explanations. Donald Erickson. professor of 
education at the University of California at Los Angeles, speculates 
that parents who can chose become sensitized to special educational 
benefits that they might not otherwise notice. Morwver. he writes, 
"having made a choice, human beings do not like to be proven wrong 
and hence tend to demonstrate commitaient by attempting to ensure 
that the choice turns out well." Furthermore. Erickson says. "Freedom 
to choose may generate a sense of power that itself enhances 
commitment."'* 

The Reverend Gregory Anton McCants. a former president of the East 
Harlem School Board and the father of three children, believes that 
schools of choice forced more parents in his community to take an 
Interest in their children's education, and that this helped to boost the 
district's test scores. But still more Important. McCants told 
conference participants the schools of choice: 

. . . provided my youngsters with a chance to er^oy education 
tailored not only to their needs, but also their interests. It ts so 
nice when young people reaUy want to get up and go to school 
It's a wondetfidfeelingt 

Students at the workshop were similarly enthusiasUc. Alvarez 
explained her afl"ection for Mercy High School in San Francisco: 

Although attending Mercy was only one of the many decisions I 
wHI make in my lifetime, I have no dcubt in my mind that the 
education and values I have acqutred at my h^h school wHI be 
a strongfoundationfor myjuture success in college and the rest 
of my life. Mercy not onlyJidJUled my expectations and those of 
my parents but U helped me to examine my tt/e. learn about 
mysel/". 



One reason so many parents report being satisfied with schools of 
choice Is that they are allowed to contribute their advice and ideas. 
Educators In schools of choice are less apt to assume that they know 
what is best for students. In districts with some of the most successful 
schools of choice, parents have Initiated the plans. For example. In 
Eugene, Or^on, parents proposed the new "family altcrnattve school," 
which will open at the start of the 1989-«) school year. This schpol 
was set up to allow parents to be more Intimately Invohred In school 
practices and TX)licies. A family council docs eveiythlng from govern 
the direction ot curriculum to participate In the hiring of teachers 
(although the^r plans must be consistent with State law, school l>oard 
policy, and the teachers' contract). 

One workshop participant reported tiiat parents who become more 
invohred in their children's schools often become more educated 
themsehres. Joyce Duncan, who directs the East Harlem Career 
Academy, said: 

In working in wy particular school and within the distrtet with 
f jrents, I have seen some trarisformatlons—not only tn terms 
of what happens to students in schools of choice, but also what 
happens to parents. Parents are begirming to take the same 
skais that lye'uc instOlid in the*r IchOdrenJ, and to apply those 
skOls to ttieir own deveUqmienL . . . Fve witnessed parents tn 
my school retWTi to schod st their high school diploma, go on 
to college, get a college degree. Some have entered teaching, 
some have gone on to nursing, others have gone cn to business. 

8. Schools of choice can enhance educational 

opportunities, particularly for disadvantaged parents. 

Programs of choice can empower all mothers and fathers. But the 
potential advantages are particularly dramatic for those who 
historically have been the most cut off from the schools^parents of 
low*income youngsters and of whose who speak little If any English. 

Critics charge that programs of choice run the risk of creating 
Inequities among schools. Thty say that schools of choice can drain 
the most talented students fror. Irmer-city schools to more affluent 
ones, and that this can divert funds from schools most urgently 
needing them. 

Workshop attendees felt otherwise, and so do most low-Income 
Americans. Public opinion polls consistently show that poor 
Americans support schools of choice. A recent Gallup Poll found that 
blacks and residents of our largest cities are the most apt to favor 
them of any demographic group surveyed. 

Governor Thompson echoed the sentiments of many workshop 
pajticipants. He said: 

Parental choice wUl provide an equal starting line of opportunity 
/t all of our students, an elevator of opportunity for Individuals 
from the irmer city to have the same educational opportunities 
that your children and my children have. 
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similarly, workshop participant Robert Woodsori, Sr.. president of the 
National Centtr for Neighborhood Ente.piise. believes that schools of 
choice can help the disadvantaged to "overcome ihe plague of poverty, 
bcth In their own minds and their own hearts, and also In the lanzer 
sodety." * 

Opponents also worry that schools of choice might destroy small, 
rural districts lacking the resources to provide the range of classes 
available In large, wealthy districts. However. Minnesota Governor 
Perplch reports no slgnlfkant trend favoring either small or large 
dlsticts. although wealthy districts In Minnesota have gained slightly 
more students than have poor ones. 

Already, magnet schools offering a specialized currlcjlum have played 
a major role In re:tlfylng educaUonal inequiUes. During the past 20 
years, magnet schools from Los Angeles to East Harlem have helped to 
achieve voluntary desegregaUon while simultaneously prx)vldlng better 
educaUonal posslblllUes for disadvantaged youngsters. Other research 
shows that school districts using choice to promote desegregation 
tend to achieve more long-lasting results, while those reiving on 
mandatory assignments suffer from more "white flight."'*^ 

Magnet schools and other programs of choice can also help to 
establish more heterogeneous schools, Governor Perplch explained 
that a good program of choice: 

. . .adds to the cuZhiraldtuersifa/o/ourschoote and exposes sftt- 
dents to peers from different backgrounds, if we recognize 
educatton is as much about social tnteractlon and adcq)taMtty 
as it is about test tubes and textbooks, then this exposure bet- 
ter prepares our students for Iffe tn the vneWng pot qfour sociehj 
aruifar careers tn our global econonty. 

Some participants warned, however, that creating schools of choice 
does not automatically lead to more equitable schools. The gap 
between fortunate and less fortunate students may widen in a district 
with both magnet and nonmagnet schools. Charles Glenn. Jr.. from 
the Office of Educational Equity in Massachusetts reported: 

Nonmagnet schools, as tn Boston, have no real irtcentive or in- 
vitation to be disttrwttve or to satisfy parents. Parents are sim- 
ply assigned. It's like the U.S, Post OJJkx. You Just open ihe 
doors and let the kids come. That's why we tn the Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Education have been encouraging 
school systems to move toward making every school a school of 
choice, Cambridge, LoweU, FtiU River, Lawrence have done so. 
Boston is working on doing that 

And a recent study by the Chicago-based group Designs for Change 
found that selective magnet schools in four urban districts serve far 
more middle class and high-achieving students than poor youngsters. 
But it must be kept in mind that many of these schools were designed 
primarily to prevent wlilte flight; therefore it is not surprising that 
they fail to meet the needs of the disadvantaged. Hie report concludes: 

In these school systems, school choice has, by and large, be- 
come a new improved method of student sorting, in which 



sctuxAs pick and choose among students. In this sorting 
process, black and Hispanic stuients, low-iruxme students, 
students with low achlevemenU sti4dents with absence and be- 
havior problems, handicapped students, and limited English 
projtient students have very limited (^portuntt^ to participate 
in popular options high schools and programs. 

OrersMlng choice pxogramt 

Workshop participants were of two minds as to whether schools of 
choice must be carefulty regulated to Improve educational 
opportunities for the disadvantaged. Joe Nathan from the Hubert 
Humphcy Institute of Public Affairs In Mlrmesota argued that it is 
insufficient to create the schools without also developing policies to 
assure that they work. He said. "ISJimply basing improvement 
strategies on competition . . . will not sohre all the problems, 
particularly for low- and moderate-income people." 

He and other workshop participants urge districts to oversee carefuUy 
the following aspects of choice programs: 

• Parent ti\formation. Opponents of schools of choice sometimes 
argue that disadvantaged parents are unable to make sound 
educational decisions on behalf of their children. Proponents 
disagree. Parent choice is most apt to succeed if all parents have 
sufficient infc mation. But special efforts should be made to provide 
information to at-risk families, since they often have less experience 
with bureaucracies, m^ be intimidated by the schools, or may ha^T 
limited English skills. *lt's Ironic that we have more Information In 
this country right now about how to select among cars and 
refrigerators than we have about how to select among schools," 
Nathan wrote in an article on choice that elaborates on comments 
he made at the workshop.^^ Some school districts. Including 
Car:?bridge, Massachusetts, consider their parent information 
centers to be key elements of their choice plans. 

• Student assignments. Assignment policies must be fair, widely 
understood, and legally sound. Because des^regation must be 
considered in assigning students to schools, unlimited choice 
generally cannot be provided In metropolitan areas. Most educators 
advise against policies favoring those with a sophisticated 
knowledge of the school system, or with special Influence. They also 
suggest that the schools avoid first-come, first-served policies, 
which can be chaotic and tend to favor the most informed and 
aggressive parents. And they advise that districts prohibit 
admissions on the basis of students' past academic achievement or 
behavior. 

^ Transportation. States and districts must give careful thought lo 
this matter, since low-income parents are less able to transport 
their childreu to school at their own expense. "If transportation is 
not made available, opportunities for (low-Income) youngsters will 
not truty expand," Nathan notes.^^ Most districts with choice 
programs pay to transport children to whatevei school they select 
within their own district. However, in Minnesota and other States, 
students crossing district lines must make their own arrangements 



to get to the border of the district housing their new school, at 
which point the reccMng school district provides transportation. 
Low-income parents receive some financial compensation fnm the 
State for transporting their children to the district boundary. 

In contrast to Nathan, some pollcymah'irs and educators fear that too 
much regulation deprives low-income p.irents of the ability to make 
important decisions for themsehres. At ti\c workshop. Robert Woodson 
of the National Center for Neighborhood Enterprise said that society 
often assumes that low-income people are ?ncapat le of helping 
tijemselves. For this reason, professionals ai-e paid to act on their 
behalf and to regulate their lives. Woodson arg^ies. however, that the 
disadvantaged possess the skills and entreprenenrlal talents to help 
themsehres— and that this mdiides the ability to dffclde matters 
pertaining to the education of their children. He dted the many 
independent neighborhood schools that have been started by 
disaffected public school teachers and low-mcome parents. In many 
communities, these schools have enabled students once viewed as 
uneducable to succeed. 
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Conclusion 



'Ten years from now. people will be surprised that there ever was 
vigorous debate about public school choice," Nathan predicated In a 
recent newspaper column.^^ 'It wUl be an accepted rlgh like voting, 
equal pay for equal work, and nondlscrlmlnatoiy housing." 

Public acceptance for schools of choice is steadily growing. Although 
many view choice as critical to the Improvement of American schools, 
skeptics still remain. WllUam Bulger, president of the Massachusetts 
State Senate and moderator of a workshop panel, notes: 

It's my experience and my observatfon that every person favors 
choice. A hundred percent favor choice for themselves. The 
problem for people who want to Institute and broaden and en- 
harvce choice is that group of people who favor choice for them- 
selves but oppose it for all the rest 

Opposition is the most pronounced among educators. '"There Is a 
puzzling resistance among educators to the extension of parent 
choice," Gl?nn notes.^* He attributes this partly to educators' fears 
that their jobs will be threatened, and to concerns that teachers and 
principals would be under new and o\^envhelmlng pressures. 

Those who have created schools of choice warn that the task Invohres 
hard work and ample fortitude. Most of this work must be 
accomplished at the graa«*roots level. Secretary Cavazos told the 
audience: 

fflt is you who will ulttmately convince the Naiionr-school by 
schooL district by district State by State— that the principle of 
choice must play an Important part in the solution to our for- 
midable educational problems. 

The White House Workshop on Choice in Education was designed to 
serve as a source of Information to those Just begirming this endeavor. 
Organizers of the workshop also hope the gathering will xrvt as a 
catalyst for change. Lamar Alexander, president of the University of 
Tennessee and former governor of Tennessee, explained: 

The fact that so many people have come together . . . shows that 
this movement is kind of beyond all of us. IVs bigger than all of 
us. It will keep on going after us. but perhaps we can do some- 
thing to nourish tt. and that's what we're all here for today. 

The benefits of choice are too numerous to delay action. President- 
elect Bush emphasized: 

The evidence is sthking and abundant Almost without excep- 
tion, wherever choice has been attemr/u*d— Minnesota, East 
Harlem San FYancisco, Los Aiu/eles, and a hundred other 
places in betweert— choice has worked. . . . Bad schools get bet- 
ter. Good ones get better stilL and entire school systems have 
been restored to public confidence by the implementation of 
these choice plans* Disaffected families haue been brought from 
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private schools back into public education. Any school reform 
that can boast such success deserves our attention, our em- 
phases, and our effort 
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PRESIDENT RONALD REAGAN 



JnnvMiy 10, "989 

We're here to talk about a remarkable advance In American 
education— an idea whose time has come. Or it might be better to say. 
whose time has come again. For when we talk about choice In public 
education, what we mean first and foremost is parental choice. We're 
talking about reasserting the right of American parents to play a 
vital— perhaps the central— part in designing the kind of education 
they believe their children need. 

I don't need to reheaise the litany and cite the evidence to this 
audience. WeVe been talking about these matters for eight years now. 
and the evidence is overwhelming. Choice works, and it works with a 
vengeance. Whether it's a Harlem school district In which scores have 
risen dramatically because parents are now permitted to choose which 
school to send their children to. or the marvelous program in 
Minnesota that is fostering unprecedented competition among public 
schools to make them more attractive to parents and stude its. choice 
is the most exciting thing that's going on in America today. 

Choice represents a return to some of our most basic notions about 
education. In particular, programs emphasizing choice reflect the 
simple truth that the keys to educational success are schools and 
teachers that teach and parents who insist that their children learn. 
They must work in concert, respecting each other's particular 
concerns and needs, not second-guessing each other. 

And choice In education is the wave of the future because it 
represents a return to some of our most basic American values. 
Choice In education is no mere abstraction. Like its economic cousin, 
free enterprise, and its political cousin, democracy, it affords hope and 
opportunity. Can anyone doubt that, after hearing these splendid 
young people testify about how choice has changed their lives? 

Choice recognizes the principle that there is no one best way for all of 
us. It allows schools to excel at something special, rather than 
trying— and falling— to be all things to all people. 

Education was one of the means by which this country first grew great 
and strong and powerful— through the extraordinary efl'orts of 
ordinary Americans to better themselves and make a better life for 
their families and their children. The key step in the most important 
domestic effort of this century— the civil rights movement— was the 
1954 Brown decision by the Supreme Court and that, of course, was 
about affording black children equal access to public schools. 

We all know how significant that was because we all understand that 
without appropriate education it's ne^ V impossible for the 
disadvantaged to improve themselves. 

All Americans can consider the particular triumph of those who have 
irrunlgrated to our shores from scores of lands, scores of cultures, 
speaking a hundred different tongues. 
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The struggle to make their way In a country whose language they 
didn't speak was a hard one. and almost every sociological study of 
American immigrants tells the same story— those that did best 
economically are those whose passion for education drove them and 
their children, and that meant paying attention. It meant making sure 
homework was done, report cards were signed, and that their children 
were always challenged and never bored. In this way. they knew, their 
children would make it as Americans. 

For too long. I think, we were content as Americans to imagine that 
our Nation and our society were so inherently strong and successful 
that they could continue to run on automatic pilot. The schools had 
done well and should continue to do well. We could turn our attention 
elsewhere. 

Well, if we were on automatic pilot in the past. weVe learned we have 
to work the controls by ourselves every day. And thafs why choice in 
education is so important. Parents are at the controls. 

At the same time, teachers know that their students are going home to 
parents wholl serve as their partners in getting the homework done 
and keeping the excitement and enthusiasm up. Students wont be 
marking time in school; instead, they'll be preparing for an American 
future in which literacy and technological skill will be more vital to 
their chances for prosperity than ever before. Engaged parents and 
engaged teachers mean engaged students and a better educated 
America. 

Now youTl be hearing from some other folks, including especially a 
good friend of mine— whose name happens to be George Bush. So 111 
get off here and I want to thank all of you for all that you're doing. 
God bless all of you. 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT GEORGE BUSH 



Jaaiiuy 10, 1989 

I'm delighted to be here, and I appreciate your participating in this 
workshop. YouVe been discussing an uigently felt need in American 
public education: greater choice for our families about which schools 
their children will attend. I don't want to return to tenitoxy that others 
here today have covered already. But I would like to say a few 
personal v'ords about the subject of your workshop— and about Its 
larger meaning to American education's progress in the years to come. 

It will be six years ago this April that President Reagan's National 
Commission on Excellence in Education released Its landmark report. 
A Nattan at Rtslc That study shocked us to attention, giving voice to a 
growing public sense of alarm about the quality of our schools, and 
giving sharp focus to a vigorous grassroots movement for education 
reform. 

That movement — ^as far as It's gone— has been a success. WeVe 
learned much that is new about what makes a good school— and 
much else that we had. unfortunately, forgotten. As a Nation. weVe 
spent well on education, as we should. We have raised teacher salaries 
and per pupil expet:dltures. We have financed myriad reports and 
experiments. And we have identified what works In our schools^and 
then. too. what doesn't. 

We're better off for our efforts; that much is beyond dispute. Our 
children are learning better. But at the same time. It's quite dear how 
far we have left to go. And the bottom line. I think. Is this: that the 
work and rewards of the first wave of necessary American education 
relbrm are now laigefy behind us. 

From hard-won experience and common sense, the principles and 
policies that must drive continued school improvements have emerged 
in clearest possible outline. And now It's time we acted on them in 
earnest. It's time for a second great wave of education reform— not 
helter-skelter, not here and there, but everywhere: in every State. In 
evexy district, for cvexy school and evexy student in America. Those 
good and tested reform Ideas of recent years must become 
universal— universally understood and applied, and thus universally 
enjoyed by our children. 

Certainly amor)g the most promising of these Ideas^perhaps the 
single most promising of these Ideas— Is choice. It responds to a 
simple but quite serious problem. In most places around the country, 
as you know, students arc arbitrarily assigned by their school systems 
to a single public school. If that school Is a bad one. Its students are 
trapped. Their parents have no chance to shift them to another public 
school— maybe Just a few city blocks away— that has better teaching 
or better discipline or Just plain higher quality overall. 

It's a system of self-perpetuating mediocrity: poor schools have no 
incentive to improve: their students are captive clients, and parents 
have no opportunity to take their business elsewhere. 
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Choice plans that arc Intelligently conceived, Implemented, and 
monitored— plans like magnet schools, open enrollment programs, 
and other innovative mechanlsms^restore that opportunity to our 
families. They give parents back their voices— and their proper 
detennining roles— in the makeup of children's education. They give 
schools a chance to distinguish themselves fh)m one another, and a 
chance to compete for and earn the loyalty of the students and 
families they serve. .\nd choice plans work. 

This is more than idle theoxy, as I hardly need remind this audience. 
The evidence is striking and abundant. Almost without exception, 
wherever choice has been attempted— Minnesota. East Harlem. San 
Francisco. Los Angeles, and a hundred other places in between- 
choice has worked. 

Dally student attendance rates go up. High school dropout rates go 
down. School disciplinary problems decrease. Teacher morale 
Improves. And children learn— their test scores arc higher, and their 
interest in learning is engaged. Bad schools get better, and good ones 
get better still, and entire school systems have been restored to public 
confidence by the implementation of these choice plans— and 
disaffected families have been brought from private schools back into 
public education. 

Any school reform that can boast such success deserves our 
attention, our emphases, and our effort. Mucation is Important for its 
own sake, of course, and better education is always a worthy goal. But 
Americans believe— Amertcans know— something else about 
education, too. We know about the social and economic advantages it 
confers. We know that education is a key to success in adult life, and 
we know that it is one of the surest paths out of poverty. 

Two centuries of experience with immigration Justify this faith. And all 
that we understand about contemporary poverty and disadvantage 
confirm it. For young black and Hispanic Americans, as well as 
whites, completing the last two years of high school reduces by about 
60 percent the likelihood of adult poverty. More than 90 percent of all 
Americans with high school diplomas have family incomes greater 
than twice the oflkial poverty rate. 

For 35 years now. equal access to public education has been the law 
of this land. WeVe done well by our commitment to keep schoolhouse 
doors open to all. But what happens inside those doors must 
conmiand our attention, as well. 

Quality education has become a central civil rights question of our 
time. Too often today it is our disadvantaged children who are most 
likely to be burdened by inadequate public education. And so it is 
working poor and low-income families who suffer most from the 
absence of choice in the public schools. 

For this reason alone— for the benefit of empowerment it promises to 
our disadvantaged citizens— further expansion of public school choice 
is a national imperative. It's a widely popular idea, as you know, and it 
enjoys unusual bipartisan support. But it will take work— educational 
Improvements always do. Working educators* concerns about the 
consequences of choice must be heard, acknowledged, and met. And 
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other reforms are going to be necessary to make choice meaningful. 
Greater autonomy and authority for teachers and principals* for 
example, along with better pubUcized and more reUable 
measurements of school performance. 

I want to help. Let*s be clear about what I meant during the campaign 
when I said I intended to be the **education president." I*m not one of 
those who believes that all American wisdom and initiative reside 
inside the Beltway. It doesnt. Our past few years* experience with 
education reform is proof of that. It*s been a national movement of 
local and State movement&-as it must continue to be. It draws its 
ultimato energy and genius from those who have the strongest, 
sharpest, and truest concern for our children: their parents. That's 
one reason why public school choice— parental choice — ^is such an 
exciting and inspiring idea. 

We in Washington should do nothing to loosen the necessary 
connection between families and schools. Indeed, we should do 
everything in our considerable power to strengthen it. That speaks for 
a broader Federal role in education than might immediately be 
apparent. 

I intend to provide every feasible assistance— *Onancial and 
otherwise— to States and districts interested In further experiments 
with choice plans or other valuable reforms. I will ask the Department 
of Education to monitor and focus continued attention on the need for 
future progress and success. And I will be spokesman and advocate 
for further public school improvement. 

It's up to all of us together. The stakes are very high. And we simply 
cannot afford to fail. 

Ladies and gentlemen, thank you again for your kind attention this 
afternoon. I ask for your continued attention to something vital to our 
future as a Nation— the next wave of education reform In America. 
And may God bless you all. 
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January 10, 1989 

It's an hcmor to Join with the President In welcoming you to this 
Important conference on freedom of choice in education. 

If we examine the history of American education there Is consensus on 
certain fundamental lessons and-values. First, that all students 
should learn English, reading, and mathematics, and that they think 
and be analytical. Further, that students understand the role of a 
person in a moral society. Another concept has been knowledge of the 
nature of our society, the history of our Nation and the world and 
fundamentals of the natural sciences. Thus developed the concept of a 
truly educated person and the American system of education. 

We evolved into a systen* of local governments taking over the 
responsibility of hiring teachers and prescribing what should be 
taught and where students should attend schools. 

As the school system evolved, concern was raised about the quality of 
instruction and the objectives of the curriculum. Today, we are in 
full-scale debate on these matters. Another issue that has moved into 
national focus is freedom of choice— in other words, how much choice 
parents have in the school that their child will attend. This issue, I 
submit, is related to the question of quality of education. Further, it 
becomes a key factor In what our school systems will look Ukc In the 
future. It is clear that if we arc to address the Ills of education and 
enhance the fine programs that exist In our elementary and secondary 
schools, Americans must restructure the school system. Choice is one 
of the strategies that addresses restructuring. 

In making such a generalization, I am not merely commending 
freedom of choice in the abstract. I am also aware that some of the 
most encouraging signs in the educational community have come 
from States and localities that have permitted parents and children to 
choose the school they believe will best serve their needs. 

Magnet schools, for example, have been so successful that few people 
now oppose them, though at one time the opposition was formidable. 
Many former critics have been won over by the measurable 
improvement in students attenolng such schools. 

When Montclair, New Jersey, started its magnet program 
approximately 10 years ago, the scores of 7th and 8th graders on 
basic skills tests were discouraging: In the 40th and 45th percentiles. 
Today the scores have virtually doubled: to the 92nd and 95th 
percentiles. 

In 1976, Buffalo, New York, had the highest proportion of students 
requiring remedial programs among the State's five largest cities. After 
approximately 10 years of a magnet schools program, Buffalo had the 
lowest pexxrentage, despite the fact that the city was next to last on the 
poverty scale. 
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Perhaps the most dramatic example of a successful magnet program Is 
to be found In District 4 of East Harlem, one of New York City's most 
depressed areas. The program was introduced in the early 1970s, 
when fewer than 15 percent of the students in the district were 
reading at their own grade level. As a matter of fact. District 4 ranked 
at the bottom of the city's 32 districts in reading. Today. 64 percent of 
its students are reading at their own grade level, and ♦he district now 
ranks 16 out of 32. But more important than ranking is how District 4 
alumru have fared in entering the city's specialized hi^ schools, 
which are highly competitive and are regarded as the gateways to 
career opportunities. In 1973. only 10 District 4 students were 
accepted; last year the count was 250. 

These examples are familiar to most of you. But what is particularly 
impressive about the New York programs is ihe degree to which they 
have improved the perfonnance of precisely those students who arc 
most at-risk in our society— those who are disadvantaged and living in 
Inner cities. Nothing is more Important tod^ than the future of such 
children, for whom we have thus far done too little. And if this 
application of the principle of choice can show such results, then we 
must make certain that other appl^'^ations are at least co) sidered. 

After all. in the past 20 years magnet schools have become a 
substantial chapter in the history of contemporary education. They 
are no longer considered pioneer experiments, and indeed they have 
bwcn commended by a growing riLimber of professionals. In Los 
Angeles, for example, a majority of magnet teachers have 
recommended an expansion of the program because they say it has 
Impro^^Ml self-esteem, academic achievement, and post-high school 
opportunities among students. Likewise, a survey of New York 
teachers in magnet schools revealed that 96 percent support the 
program in that State. 

This observation brings me back to the idea of a consensus in society 
about what kind of schools we should have. For many years we have 
been arguing over a number of education issues, but I would suggest 
that we are moving towards a new consensus on choice, at least where 
magnet schools are concerned. We have by no means reached the 
point where everyone agrees that these programs are a ^yjod thing, but 
I would say that we are almost there, that even the most vocal 
opponents have accepted the permanence of those magnet schools 
already in place and <aq)ect exi>anslon throughout the Nation. 

It is instructive. I believe to see how this consensus is taking shape. 
Magnet schools were developed in response to local needs, and while 
the federal government has sometimes funded such programs— 
particularly when they were a part of desegregation plans— their 
success has usually been the result of heroic efforts by local advocates 
of choice, who have plarmed well, sold their idea to the conmiunity 
and then worked to make the abstract concept a cr acrete reality. This 
has happened not once but time and time again in all parts of the 
country, where people with the same frontier spirit have worked 
v'Ttualfy independently of one another to achieve the same ends. 
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The U.S. government has played a role in promoting these programs. 
We have provided funds for local and State studies. We have 
researched and evaluated key programs. We have sponsored 
conferences such as this one. and we have made certain that the 
positive results achieved by schools of choice have been published 
throughout th<* Nation, so thtc eveiy professional educator and eveiy 
school board has at least potential access to such information. I can 
assure you that in the coming years will continue to do all of these 
things in support of sound and innovative choice programs. We believe 
in the principle. We recommend the practice. 

But those of us at the federal level can't really claim credit for the 
increasing popularity of magnet schools— and herein lies a lesson for 
us all. Public education in America Is still in the hands of those 
closest to the people: the educators in the States, tiie counties, and 
the municipalities and that is the way it should be. 

It is there that the battle for schools of choice is being fought and won. 
Many of you here today have been instrumental in bringing about 
greatest choice in your communities, and it is to ycu and others like 
you that the real credit belongs. 

Likewise, it is you who will ultimately convince the Nation— school by 
school, district by district. State by State— that the principle of choice 
must play an important part in the solution to our formidable 
educational problems. Our federal system of government, with Its 
checks and balances and division of responsibilities, still sunrlves 
intact in the structure of our educational system. That is why I believe 
educational reform, with its inevitable emphasis on choice, will 
ultimately work— because it is succeeding at the level where decisions 
are best made— at the grassroots level. I have confidence in the people 
of this country and in their continued commitment to the frontier 
values that produced that earlier consensus: hard work, perseverance, 
and freedom of choice. 

And if we are to build a new consensus in American education, one 
based on these traditional virtues, we must build it the way we did the 
first one— from the ground up. Magnet schools are already becoming 
an accepted part of our educational system, because they have been 
tested and proven at the local level. It is inevitable and desirable that 
other choice programs be tried on the frontiers of education, to see if 
they too can be incorporated into this new con'sensus. And such 
programs are alreaOy being implemented. 

In Cambridge, Massachusetts, parents are allowed to choose their 
children's elementary school. Superintendent Robert Peterkin reports 
that those schools whose enrollment falls below a minimal level will be 
asked to reexamine their prioritiefi and to make constructive changes. 
If they fail to do so, then the district will step in and replace key 
administrators. If that stratagem lalls, then the school will be closed. 
So far, the public response has been highly positive. And the district's 
performance has improved significantly. 
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Ust year Iowa*s legislature cnactfcd a law that gave students the 
option of choosing schools in neighboring districts where programs 
were offered that were unavailable in their own dU^trlct. This kind oi 
choice may pose some problems in bookkeeping, but it clearly offere 
new and exciting opportur-nies to students in ♦he State of Iowa. 

Minnesota has recently adopted the most far-reaching of all choice 
programs. The available options include or t that will allow high 
school Juniors and seniors to attend any public or private college in 
Minnesota, with tuition, books, and fees paid by the State. Starting in 
the fall of 1990. Mlnnesotans vir;il implement a law that allows 
elementary and secondaiy students to attend any public school in 
their State, provided the receiving district agrees to participate in the 
program. 

These innovative choice programs, which are now being tested in the 
educational marketplace, may in 10 years be abandoned or else 
become an integral part of the new consensus, and those of us who 
believe in the principle of choice must make sure that they get a fair 
hearing. By "fair hearing" I mean that their strengths should be made 
known to the general public, and also *hat their critics be heard and 
answered with reason and good faith. We must try to enlist the entire 
educational community in supporting the best choice programs. 

The 1987 Gallup PoU on educaUon reported that 71 percent of those 
surveyed believed that parents "should have the right to choose the 
local schools their children attend." Good. That's a healthy majority. 
But a majority and a consensus are two different things. I am worried 
about that other 29 percent. Why are they opposed to choice? Do they 
have a genuine philosophical quarrel with the principle, or do they 
simply need more Information? We must find out and try to reconcile 
them with the majority. 

I am optimistic about the future of American cf^ucation. I think we can 
solve the problems we now face, however fomildable they seem. I 
think we can build a new consensus and In so doing restore to our 
people a greater measure ?f choice than recent generations can 
remember. More importantly. I think we can do all these things and 
thus will result a kinder and gentler NaUon. Together we must try. 
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Jannuy 10, 1989 

It is a privilege and honor to be here to talk about choice in education, 
not only in Minnesota, but across the countiy. 

I^t me begin on a personal rote. I first became interested in choice 
about 20 years ago as a member of the Minnesota State Senate. I 
moved down from my home town in northern Minnesota, and Lola and 
I weren't paying attention to the schools because we felt that in 
Minnesota all the schools were veiy good schools. In about two or 
three weeks it becaii.* apparent that wasn't true. 

I talked to the school administrator and said I wouM like to move the 
children to another school. He said. "No. that's the way it is. This is 
where 3^u live and this is where your children will attend school." I 
then realized that one of the most Important steps we can take to 
improve academic skills and attitudes of our children is to expand the 
ability of families to choose among our public schools. 

it wasn't until about 20 years later, in 1985. that I first formally 
proposed these reforms in Minnesota. We had a coalition of supporters 
that included the PTA. a business group kno^vn as the Minnesota 
Business Partnership, the League of Women Voters, the Citizens 
League, and a group of educators known as the People for Better 
Schools. Despite this support, it was still very difficult to get people to 
accept choice. Inside and outside the educational community, they 
belif^ ed that choice would produce bureaucratic chaos and 
educational inequities. 

So what we did was enact the reforms piece by piece so tha* the public 
could realV gain confidence in the ability of choice to broaden both 
the level of paiticipation and the level of excellence of our schools. 

We began with a program passed in 1985 that made Minnesota the 
first State where high school Juniors and seniors could take 
postsecondary classes at State expense, even if they were not among 
the top students in their class. The students are eligible to earn high 
school and college credits simultaneous^. State education aid follows 
the students wherever they attend school. This promotes increased 
educational quality and accountability through market competition. 

The program was an f.nmediate success. An early survey of the 
participants showed that 95 percent were satisfied, and parents said 
their children studied harder for the postsecondary courses than they 
did for high school courses. Six percent of the participants in this 
program were literally dropouts that came back. 

This year more than 5.400 Juniors and seniors are participating in tne 
program. Overall, they are doing as well if not better at the 
postsecondary level as members of the freshman class. Some of them 
are the first in their families ever to attend college, and for them it is a 
dream come true and a source of great pride. 
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But the most encouraging response has come from the high schools. 
We have had a quadrupling of advanced placement courses in the last 
two years, and weVe had a doubling of intemaUonal languages, world 
languages, over the past four years, and many of the schools have 
developed partnerships with pcstsecondary institutions. The 
community colleges now in many of our high schools are offering 
courses. 

The point is by expanding choices and opportunlUes for students, we 
have improved the overall quality of the system so that students 
benefit regardless of whether or not they exercise the choice options. It 
is veiy. veiy apparent that that is happening. 

It is Important that these alternatives exist as much for students who 
are struggling as for students who are successful, and this is the 
guiding philosophy behind our second Access to Excellence reform, 
which was passed in 1987. It enables dropouts and students who are 
at risk of dropping out to choose among a variety of educational 
alternatives. Including area learning centers, college courses, and 
classes in other school districts. Fifteen hundred students signed up 
for this graduation incentives program within the first six months that 
it was oflered. and half of them were dropouts coming back to school 
to earn their diplomas. 

We began to publicize the program around the slogan that the 
students on the veige of dropping out don't need a lecture, they need 
an alternative. We advertised the program in the media and on groceiy 
bags in the stores. 

Last year we broadened this program to include adult dropouts over 
the age of 21 and enabled nonpublic schools to establish contracts to 
help educate t'lese adult students. 

The message Is that it is never too early jt too late to learn in 
Minnesota. I will now recommend to the legislature that the student 
that's a dropout or at risk of dropping out as defined by statute has a 
right to go to either a public or a nonpublic school. 

The third and most controversial Access to Excellence reform is open 
enrollment, the simple but profound idea that students can sit down 
at the kitchen table with their parents and decide what type of 
curriculum best fits their needs. In '85. when it was recommended lo 
the legislature, it didn't pass. In '86 we wrote what we considered were 
one-third of the total school districts we have in Minnesota and said to 
them. 'You are the best that there is. What are you afraid of? Why 
don't you give your students that opportunity to go to any school that 
they want?" 

We passed a voluntaiy open enrollment bill in 1987 and again State 
revenues foUow the students to wherever they go to school. The public 
school students are eligible to move to another school district tf they 
choose, which prompted predictions of mass migrations and 
bureaucratic nightmares. But our experience with open enrollment 
has been veiy smooth thus far. 

As we expected, it takes a veiy. veiy compelling reason for a student to 
leave the home school to go to another district, and relatively few have 



done so. In the first year, a little over 100 transferred to another 
district. This year a little over 400 students have transferred, and next 
year we expect a little over 1,000 will be transferring. That is out of 
525,000 v^ho are eligible. 

Of those who have moved, there is no significant trend to larger or 
smaller districts. It is almost 50/50, with only a slight trend toward 
more wealthy districts. As we hoped, the primary impact of open 
enrollment has not been between school districts. It has been within 
the district. 

Further, what movement does exist adds to the cultural diversf 'y of 
our schools and exposes students to peers from different 
backgrounds. If we recognize education is as much about social 
interaction and adaptability as it is about test tubes and textbooks, 
then this exposure better prepares our students for life In the melting 
pot of our society and for careers in our global economy. 

For the same reason, open enrollment cannot interfere with existing 
desegregation programs in Minnesota. They are also primarity 
restricted to the pubUc schools, although as I said I am proposing 
nonpublic school involvement fc> students who have dropped out or 
are at risk of dropping out. 

In any case, gradual exposure to choice programs has built public 
confidence in their effectiveness. When we first proposed Access to 
Excellence in 1985, two-thirds of the public was opposed to choice. 
Today, over 60 percent of the people in Minnesota favor choice. 

Because of that support, I am proud to say that in 1988 we enacted a 
comprehensive open enrollment policy. By 1990 all of our public 
school students will be eligible to move, provided it does not interfere 
with desegregation. 

Over time teachers have also become more supportive of choice. 
Because the schools have become more responsive, their role in 
education becomes moie active. 

Choice has also helped Minnesota maintain its ranking for the best 
high school completion rate in the Nation; we have a 91.4 percent 
corrpletion rate. 

What makes our choice programs unique is their ability to help all 
students. This happens in two ways. First, choice creates market 
competition between schools and compels them to be more responsive 
and flexible to students* needs. 

Second, choice allows students to find the type of educational setting 
and community that best suits their personalities and learning needs. 
There are mi ' students in the Nation . . . who simply need a change 
of scenery, a community of people that better suits their needs. Where 
students find their niche, and where they find a school in which they 
feel at home, the evidence is showing that they thrive. 

I singled out a student in my State address this week. She was a very 
bright student who was frustrated with her teachers and the learning 
atmosphere in her school. Two years ago, she was ranked in the lower 
third of her class and had announced to her parents that she was 



quitting school at the age of 16 to become a drummer In a rock band. 
But her mother read the ad about our Postsccondary Options Program 
and encouraged her to tiy it. As a result, she discovered the Joy and 
the power of learning. Last June, this student, Stacy Condon, 
simultaneous^ graduated from high school and completed her first 
year of college with a full 4.5 credits and a high B average. 

We recognize that what works in Minnesota will not automatically 
work everywhere in Oie country, and as the 1988-89 chair of the 
Educational Commission of the States I have stressed choice as a 
general philosophy without suggesting any rigid models. 

As ECS chair I have asked every State to examine its education 
system to determine how to encourage more involvement and choices 
among parents and students. Behind that request is my belief that 
your educational reforms must be accomplished at the State and local 
level. At the same time I ara very pleased by the interest that is shown 
by the White House regarding choice in education and believe that the 
federal government can play a role without interfering ivith State 
efforts. 

I realty and truly believe that choice can make a huge difference to 
many of our children and help prepare us for the global economy of 
the 2 1st century. 
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It is indeed a pleasure to be here and to have this opportunity to talk 
about a concept that I believe is absolutely essential in improving 
public education— parental choice. 

One of the most important responsibilities of State government is to 
provide for the education of our children. A Stated, public education 
system is vital to its health. We have made tremendous strides in 
improving Wisconsin's economic picture. But what good, ladies and 
gentlemen, is a strong economy and plenty of Jobs if our workers lack 
the skills necessaiy to fill them? 

What kind of a future can we plan for our Nation if our children are 
not prepared to lead it? I had the opportunity to be in a seminar a 
couple of weeks ago In which a futurist got up and spoke about the 
fact that by 1994, 20 percent of the Jobs that will be created by '94 
have not even been thought of today. In order for us to adapt. In order 
for us to Irmovate, we're going to have to improve our educational 
quality. 

I do not want to paint a dismal picture, for many States have many 
excellent public school systems, .md in Wisconsin, \/e've always taken 
the education of our children very seriously, and we are veiy proud of 
our results. 

While our public school system is one of the best In the Nation, we 
must continue to build upon our success. "Keeping up" is no longer 
good enough. You see, we in Wisconsin set high standards for 
oursehres. We want our schools to be leaders both nationally and 
internationally. 

Looking at this from an economic standpoint, we now compete in a 
global marketplace. In turn, our students, our educational systems, 
can no longer compete only with students In the United States. They 
must be able to compete with students throughout the world. 

WeVe seen two decades of educational reforms — everything from open 
classrooms to new math. Can anyone In this room remember all the 
fads and all of the reforms that have taken place in education in the 
last 10 years? In most cases, for all of us, the ideas and efforts did 
improve, to a certain degree, but somehov^^ there still remains a lot to 
be accomplished. 

If nothing else, 20 years of experimenting pointed to one thing— that 
there is a need for a comprehensive and dramatic change. I am 
convlncf::d that our public school system must be monitored to adapt 
to society's needs and changes in -technology. I am also convinced that 
Introducing parental and student involvement and choice into our 
public school systems is a reform that wiU have a lasting impact on 
public education. 

Parental choice will continue our growth towards educational 
exccUence in our respective States and In the country. In my first two 
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years in office. iVe earned the reputation of being a probusiness 
governor. That's a reputation that I'm very proud of. You see. I'm a 
great believer in our free enterprise system. I believe that people make 
the best decisions when left to themselves and when they are free of 
government limitations on their choices. 

I believe competition is good. It pushes each of us to work harder, to 
stay ahead of the crowd. 

For many of the reasons that I strongly support our free enterprise 
system. I am also a strong supporter of parental choice. Like our free 
enterprise system, choice in education expands options available to 
parents as well as students, and removes government limitations on 
their choices. Competition breeu^ accountability. Under the concept of 
parental choice, schools wUl be held accountable for their students' 
perfomiance. 

Schools providing a high quality education would flourish, the same 
way as a business that improves its quality for its consumers. Schools 
failing to meet the needs of their students would not be able to 
compete, and in effect would go out of business. 

Since the breakup of AT&T. Americans are now choosing their phone 
service, yet American parents, if they decide to send their children to 
public schools, cannot choose what school their children will attend. I 
say it's time for a little competition in our public school systems, and I 
am confident that competition will produce Improvement in our 
education system. 

There are other compelling reasons for implementing a parental choice 
program. Parental choice would give low Income children the same 
advantages as other children. The studies support this. Why shouldn't 
low-Income children have the same choice and the same opportunities 
as Individuals who come from wealthy families? Not every parent can 
afford to buy a house in the neighborhood where the best schools are 
located, or send their child to a private school. Currently it's mainly 
the wealthy who have the ability to practice parental choice. 

Parental choice will provide an equal starting line of opportunity for all 
of our students; an elevator of opportunity fur individuals from the 
inner city to have the same educational opportunities that your 
children and my children have. The concept of parental choice 
recognizes that children are not all the same. They have individual 
talents and specialized needs. (In schools of choice) children will no 
longer be assigned to schools as if they were all the same. Schools 
could design curricula to meet specialized needs. 

Not only would students and parents benefit from a parental choice 
program: teachers would have a stake, would become more readily 
recognized as true professionals. Teachers would have a greater stake 
in the school s performance as well as the school's success. These are 
all the sound reasons for Implementing a parental choice program. 

But there is one reason more important than all of the 
above— parents. Parents should have a right to decide where their 
children should go to school. It's as simple as that. Parents are 
responsible for overseeing their children's education, and they, not 
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state government, not school boards, should decide what influences 
dominate the prime hours of their chUdren's day. Wisconsin residents 
overwhelmingly believe that parents should have this right. 

A study conducted last year by the Wisconsin Policy Research 
Institute, which is headed by Michael Joyce, found that three- 
fourths— three-fourths of Wisconsin residents believe parents should 
have: the right to choose the school their children attend. Seventy 
percent feel that parents whose children attend public school should 
have the choice to be able to send their child to a public school in a 
nearby district if they so desire. The study results in Milwaukee, our 
largest, most scrutinized and yet our most criticized public school 
district, were even more noteworthy. 

Eighty-one percent of the Milwaukee residents believe parents should 
have the opportunity to choose the public school their child attends. 
Eighty-two percent said parents should be able to send their chUd to 
another school district. 

Last year. I included a provision in my budget to improve the 
educational system in Milwaukee and give parents more choice. For a 
variety of reasons, many parents in Milwaukee's inner city do not have 
the opportunities. My proposal was intended to remove financial 
barriers for many parents. 

I have proposed a program which would have allowed low-income 
parents to send their children to any public, any private, or any 
parochial school in Milwaukee County. The plan was endorsed 
statewide by parents, minority community leaiers. and many 
educators. But despite that support, we ran into some veiy powerful 
opposition. The opponents aigued that we were trying to break up the 
Milwaukee public schools. That certainly was not our objective. 

Rather, it was to widen the educational opportunities for low- income 
students, and improve overall the quality of their education. As many 
of you probably know, the legislation unfortunately went nowhere. 

Last year's outcome, however, has not dissuaded us. When I unveil my 
budget at the end of this month, it will include a two-pronged 
approach to increasing parental choice in Wisconsin's public 
education system. 

The proposal aUows low-income children enrolled in kindergarten 
through 6th grade, in MOwaukee public schools, to attend any public 
or nonsectarian private school in Milwaukee County. The second part 
of the plan extends the concept of parental choice to the rest of the 
State. This provision, which is fashioned after the successful program 
in place in Mirmesota. would allow a pupil to attend any public school 
in any district in the State, provided the school boards of both 
districts have agreed to participate in the program. Students' 
applications could be rejected only if there is no available space or if 
additional students would upset school plans to reduce racial 
imbalance. 

While this two-part approach to choice is far-reaching and signL'^icant 
in many respects. I would like to go much further with parental choice 
in Wisconsin. Choice in America's schools is a critically important 
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issue, and its time has finally come, and we need to push it. This Is 
the neict major step in reforming our educational system, and I am 
proud to be here with all of you who share this vision of the future. 



White House Workshop on Choice in Education 
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Welcoming Remarks 

The Honorable Dan L. Cilppen 

Assistant to the President for Domestic Affairs 

Video: Cli<Hce In Education (ABC News) 

Presentations: What Choice Means to Me 

Moderator: JackKlenk 



East Harlem New York 

Chris Wilcox 

North BrancK Mtrmesota 

Sophia Alvarez 

San Frandso, California 



Program Overview 

The Honorable Franmarle Kennedy-Keel 

Deputy Assistant to the President for Policy Development 

President Ronald Reagan 

Introduced by The Honorable Ken Duberstein 
Chief oj Staff to the President 

The Honorable Lauro P. Cavazos 

Secretary of Education 

Introduced by The Honorable Franmarle Kennedv-Keel 

The Honorable Rudy Perplch 

Governor of Minnesota 
Introduced by John Chubb 
Senior Fellow, Brookings Institution 

Panel: Improving Schools: 

Reforming American Education Through Choice 

Chair. The Honorable WllUam M. Bulger 

President Massachusetts State Senate 
Panelists: Sister Elizabeth Avalos 



Teacher, Mercy High SchooL San Ftanctsco 
Seymour FUegel 
Pr^^ident, Sy Fliegel Associates 
Senior Fellow, Manhattan Institute 
Formerly Director of Alternative Schools, 
District 4. East Harlem 

Charles Glenn. Jr. 

Executive Director, Office of Educational Equity 
Massachusetts Department of Education 



Director, Issues Analysis Staff 
Office of the Under Secretary 
U.S. Department of Education 



Students: 



Andre Lawrence 
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Denis Doyle 

Senior Research PeUow, Hudson Institute 
Video: The BtttcNell/Lehrer Report on Education 

Tlie Honorable Tommy G. Thompson 

Governor of Wisconsin 
Introduced by Michael Joyce 
President Bradley Foundatton 

Panel: Empowering Parents: 

Working Together for Choice in Education 

Chair: The Honorable I-amar Alexander 

President University of Tennessee 

Former Governor of Tennessee 
Panelists: Jackie Ducote 

Executive Vice President 

Louisiana Association of Business and Industry 

Joyce Duncan 

Director, East Harlem Career Academy 
Robert Woodson 

President National Center for Neighborhood Enterprise 
Joe Nathan 

Senior PeUow, Humphrey Institute for Public Affairs 
University of Minnesota 

Vice President (Seorge Bush 

Introduced by The Honorable Craig Fuller 
Chief of Staff to the Vice President 

Wrapup Remarks 

The Honorable Franmarie Kennedy-Keel 
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